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INTRODUCTION 


Women  have  always  worked.  Throughout  the  world  and  down  the 
years  they  have  worked  because  they  had  to.  All  kinds  of  women 
everywhere  have  matter-of-factly  taken  on  the  necessary  labor  of  sur¬ 
vival  and  subsistence — childbearing,  family  caring,  field  tending, 
wage  eaiping.  There  is  nothing  new  in  women  working.  What  is  new 
is  that  women  in  increasing  numbers  are  choosing  to  work  and  that 
the  work  they  are  choosing  to  do  is  not  justified  solely  by  its  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  well-being  of  their  families. 

The  choice  of  more  and  more  women  to  earn  an  independent  live¬ 
lihood,  pursue  a  career,  or  develop  a  work  of  their  own  is  partly  a 
result  of  technological  and  political  changes:  effective  contraception, 
a  longer  life  span,  higher  education,  and  most  recently  the  revival  of 
feminism.  But  the  phenomenon  of  women  actively,  even  urgently, 
claiming  the  right  to  do  significant  work  is  neither  temporary  nor 
superficial;  it  raises  the  even  larger  issue  of  the  place  of  meaningful 
'*ork  in  adult  life  for  all  of  us,  men  as  well  as  women. 

W'hen  Freud  was  asked  by  some  intrepid  questioner  what  the 
healthy  person  should  be  able  to  do  well,  his  deceptively  simple  an¬ 
swer  was  “to  love  and  to  work.”  Erik  H.  Erikson  has  extended  and 
refined  Freud’s  prescription  in  his  formulation  of  intimacy  and  gen- 
^livity  as  the  two  central  developmental  tasks  of  adulthood.  We 
have  always  recognized  women’s  work  when  it  is  expressed  in  the  care 
children  or  in  domestic  occupation,  but  for  women  as  for  men. 
^erative  activity  includes  creative,  productive  work  in  one’s  own 
^^t  as  well  as  on  behalf  of  others,  in  the  world  as  well  as  in  the 
c-  It  includes  the  development  of  the  capacity  for  effectiveness, 
l^^^risibility — and  the  exercise  of  power.  It  refers  to  what  one  does 
'^ho  one  has  thus  far  become — how  one  engages  and  expresses 
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^  uuueriying  question  of  this  book  is:  What  is 
place  of  chosen  work  in  women  s  lives? 

These  papers  are  a  collection  of  autobiographic  accounts  by  women 
of  the  place  of  our  work  in  our  lives,  reflections  on  our  particular 
efforts  to  define  and  pursue  “work  of  our  own”  and  to  overcome  the 
outer  and  inner  obstacles  to  the  legitimacy  of  such  work.  Yet  these 
essays  do  not  pertain  to  women  alone.  They  are  resonant  with  a 
human  need  to  make  a  difference,  to  make  one's  mark  in  the  world  by 
producing  with  dignity  something  of  use  to  others.  The  pride  of  Studs 
Terkel’s  stonemason  and  the  ambition  of  the  graduate  student  in  phys¬ 
ics  are  not  so  different  as  we  have  assumed.  The  accounts  in  this  book 
are  offered  in  the  hope  that  at  some  time  most  women,  most  people, 
will  be  able  to  share  both  that  pride  and  that  ambition. 

The  women  who  have  contributed  to  this  book  are  writers,  scholars, 
scientists,  or  artists.  While  each  of  us  has  made  a  commitment  to  some 
kind  of  autonomous  creative  work — to  a  “work  of  our  own” — that 
work  is  not  always  identical  with  the  jobs  we  hold.  We  are — or  have 
been — mothers,  political  organizers,  office  workers,  editors,  nursery 
school  teachers.  Most  of  us  teach  in  universities.  The  task  of  sustain¬ 
ing  work  of  one’s  own,  work  not  determined  by  financial  needs,  by 
parental  or  political  obligations,  or  by  participation  in  the  paid  labor 
force — indeed,  sometimes  at  odds  with  these — provides^  special  rele¬ 
vances  and  dilemmas  for  women.  In  a  patriarchal  world,  female 
aspiration  toward  autonomous  creative  work  is  all"  too  often  dis¬ 
missed,  even  denigrated,  while  women's  initiative  and  competence 
outside  the  home  are  perceived  as  threatening  anomalies.  We  our¬ 
selves  have  been  fearful  or  reluctant  to  acknowledge  our  stake  in  our 
work,  our  pleasure  in  it.  Our  persistent  inability  to  see  ourselves  as 
purposive  workers  is  both  cause  and  symptom  of  that  “vivid  griev¬ 
ance,”  that  sense  of  stagnation  and  diffuse  powerlessness,  experienced 
by  many  women  in  our  culture. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  artists,  scientists,  writers,  and  scholars 
'are  not  the  only  ones  who  have  committed  themselves  to  autonomous 
creative  work;  however,  in  trying  to  clarify  our  own  volatile  relation¬ 
ship  to  our  work  as  well  as  our  sense  of  its  developmental  importance, 
we  found  it  natural  to  turn  to  friends  whose  work  resembled  ours.  Our 
project  grew  as  projects  do,  more  or  less  accidentally  and  spontane¬ 
ously.  The  emphasis  on  intellectual  and  artistic  work — unlike  our 
original  concern  with  chosen  work — was  not  deliberate.  We  hope  that 
women  and  men  in  all  professions  will  make  public  the  kind  of  reflec¬ 
tion  we  have  attempted  here.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  decided  to 


respect  the  fortuitous  limitation  of  the  works  represented  in  these  ac¬ 
counts,  in  the  belief  that  variety  of  experience  within  a  limited  range 
of  chosen  work  may  be  more  illuminating  than  wide  and  obvious 
variation  among  many  kinds  of  professions. 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  work  that  we  do — writing,  research,  the  arts 
— seems  especially  conducive  to  combination  with  the  responsibilities 
and  roles  that  have  traditionally  occupied  women.  Unbound  by  the 
eight-hour  day.  the  five-day  week,  most  of  us  have  been  able  to  design 
a  flexible  structure  for  our  work  lives.  Academic  routine  in  particular 
releases  those  of  us  who  teach  from  professional  obligations  during 
the  summer,  and  throughout  the  year  allows  us  to  be  at  home  during 
the  domestic  hours  of  the  day.  Those  who  work  in  the  theater  or  in  a 
laboratory  or  putting  out  a  journal  know  a  special  variation  of  this 
work  flexibility,  in  which  scheduled  obligations  tend  to  come  in  spurts 
which,  although  completely  disruptive  of  private  life  while  they  last, 
nonetheless  alternate  with  recuperative  periods  for  reflection,  sociabil¬ 
ity,  or  family  involvement. 

Yet  the  freedom  attendins  this  flexible  work  structure  is  often  il- 
lusory.  price  committed  to  the  work  we  have  chosen,  we  often  find  that 
it  becomes  more  time-consuming  and  unpredictably  engrossing,  more 
threatening  to  our  private  lives,  than  the  formal  obligations  of  our  em¬ 
ployment.  The  typical  contributor  to  this  book,  moreover,  has  taken 
primary  responsibility  for  raising  two  or  more  children,  has  a  paid  job, 
and  has  accepted  an  expanding  number  of  professional,  political,  and 
social  commitments.  Within  these  circumstances  she  must  constantly 
improvise  a  form  for  her  work — which  may  feel  more  like  a  house  of 
cards  ever  in  need  of  repair  than  a  dependable,  comforting  structure. 

Funhermore,  to  the  extent  that  much  of  our  work  is  considered 
“feminine" — as  many  view  teaching,  or  the  arts,  for  example — or 
'»'hen  our  schedules  seem  to  allow  us  a  “woman’s  life,”  we  are 
tempted  to  put  ourselves  down.  Our  work  seems  insufficiently  hard  or 
professional;  if  unpaid,  it  is  somehow  not  serious — mere  poetry.  In  the 
face  of  pervasive  regard  for  the  “masculine,”  as  well  as  the  careerism 
^  sheer  commercialism  that  continuously  prejudice  our  judgments 
of  human  worth,  we  have  had  to  learn  to  recognize  and  accept  and 
fospcct  the  authenticity  and  purpose  in  our  work. 

To  care  about  our  work  at  all  renders  us  unfeminine  in  the  eyes  of 
•ootc.  A  few  writers,  notably  two  scientists  and  a  sculptor  who  are 
^gaged  in  work  considered  demonstrably  masculine,  remind  us  that 
our  society  tenaciously  protects  the  division  between  “male” 
^^^^cmale  work,  and  that  at  best,  we  ourselves  are  not  free  of 
^  ging  sexual  stereotypes.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  even  in 
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lives  apparently  permissive  of  chosen  work,  we  hear  of  the  difficulty  o( 
reconciling  traditional  duties  with  personal  ambition,  our  need  fof 
concentration  with  domestic  interference,  and  our  wish  to  serve  othen 
with  our  standards  of  independent — even  lonely — personal  achieve- 
ment. 

For  the  most  part,  our  kind  of  work  requires  that  we  work  alone, 
often  without  deadlines  or  quotas  or  commissions  to  prod  us.  We  have 
had  to  create  for  ourselves  a  livable — indeed,  a  workable — working 
day  and  work  life.  Many  of  us  have  become  preoccupied  with  finding 
space  and  time  to  work,  only  to  discover  that,  once  alone,  we  turn 
anxiously  away  from  the  empty  canvas,  the  blank  page,  the  unphoio- 
graphed  scene.  Some  of  us  have  written  here  of  our  fears — fear  of 
success,  exposure,  or  failure;  fear  of  losing  ourselves  in  our  work  or  of 
sharing  it;  fear  of  beginning  or  of  completing  a  piece  of  work.  Others 
have  insisted  on  the  pleasure  of  work,  and  yet  underscore  the  in¬ 
ordinate  difficulty  in  letting  their  work  be  pleasurable.  Still  others 
remind  us  all  that  creative  work  often  requires  that  we  confront  our 
“devil's  thoughts,”  our  ambivalent  selves,  and  that  we  include  the 
“dreamer,”  the  “amateur,”  the  “comedienne,”  in  our  most  serious  work. 

Many  women  have  discovered  with  surprise  and  happiness  their 
need  for  colleagues,  who  have  facilitated  and  enlarged  the^scope  of 
their  work  and  assuaged  the  loneliness;  and  in  the  struggl^  to  create 
and  sustain  a  positive  tension  between  competition  and  6doperation, 
between  criticism  and  support,  they  have  confronted  and  resolved 
aggravated  fantasies  of  winning  and  losing,  success  and  failure,  that 
autonomous  creative  work  is  heir  to. 

The  writers  in  this  book  are  women  reporting  from  mid-life  on  the 
dilemmas  and  pleasures  their  work  has  afforded  them.  Almost  all 
of  us  are  near  forty.  Educated  in  the  1950s,  at  the  height  of  the 
feminine  mystique,  we  are  a  pivotal  generation.  The  war  in  Vietnam, 
and  political  movements  related  to  it,  undermined  the  professional 
careerism  of  a  few  of  us  while  giving  others  new  occasions  for  activity 
and  courage.  We  encountered  the  women’s  movement  late,  usually  in 
our  thirties.  Our  responses  to  it  have  varied.  Some  of  us  have  wel¬ 
comed  new  friendships  with  other  women — we  discovered  that  we 
were  not  alone  in  our  ambition  or  ambivalence.  Some  of  us  have 
begun  to  question  individual,  hard-earned  token  achievement  and  to 
emphasize  the  struggles  and  rights  of  all  women.  Some  of  us  have 
found  that  a  new  identification  with  and  appreciation  of  women  have 
transformed  both  the  content  and  the  aims  of  our  work.  Some  of  us 
have  begun,  or  returned,  to  work — or  renovated  our  private  lives.  All 
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of  us  in  one  way  or  another  have  had  to  relearn  our  pasts.  We  have 
had  to  re-evaluate  our  purposes  in  working  and  re-review  our  com¬ 
mitments  to  our  work  and  to  those  we  love.  Raised  consciousness, 
whatever  its  ultimate  value,  has  brought  vulnerability  and  has  invited 
risk.  It  has  insisted  on  change. 

Our  stories  are  the  evidence  that  significant  changes  can  and  do 
occur  in  adult  lives — after  we  are  supposed  to  be  “grown  up”  and 
“settled  down.”  Those  of  us  near  forty  write  as  if  the  shape  of  our 
working  lives  is  now  fairly  clear;  yet  the  three  women  writing  in  their 
early  fiRies  report  considerable  change  in  their  forties.  At  the  same 
time,  our  one  younger  (thirty-two-year-old)  writer,  describing  her 
mother,  now  sixty-two,  reminds  us  of  the  correspondence  of  our  lives 
with  those  of  women  of  all  ages,  many  of  whom  were  artists  in  the 
private  spheres  of  home,  garden,  or  neighborhood  for  want  of  a  room 
or  time  of  their  own  in  which  to  produce  more  public  works. 

We  who  have  contributed  to  this  book  are  fortunate  women  in  that 
whatever  the  variable  economic  circumstances  of  our  childhoods  or 
current  lives,  as  a  group  we  have  had — or  have  been  able  to  create  for 
ourselves— i-the  margin  of  freedom  that  chosen  work  requires.  It  takes 
discipline  and  even  courage  to  create  one's  own  work  space  and  time; 
nonetheless,  each  of  us  is  fortunate  to  know  what  it  means  to  have  a 
“room  of  one’s  own”  and  the  ability  to  buy  time  to  go  into  it. 

In  one  way  or  another,  many  of  these  accounts  acknowledge  the 
disparity  between  the  freedom  represented  by  the  rooms  we  call  our 
own  and  the  various  restrictions,  abuses,  and  oppressions  in  the  world, 
sometimes  even  in  the  home  just  outside  the  door.  Some  of  our  writers 
toll  of  the  insult  and  abuse  they  met  with  as  they  stepped  outside  that 
room  to  take  their  place  in  the  world.  For  others,  the  conflict  between 
*ork  as  organized  by  society  and  work  as  compelled  by  the  heart  is 
paramount.  For  a  few,  work  and  politics  are  inseparable.  Politics — 
attempt  to  redress  social  and  economic  inequities — is  the  work. 
And  the  work — a  thesis,  a  radio  program,  a  painting,  a  quilt,  or  a 
^ay  is  politics.  These  writers  address,  on  behalf  of  the  rest  of  us,  the 
Munting  problem  of  privilege  and  the  task  of  relating  the  work  it 
to  the  lives  of  others. 

^In  Doris  Lessing’s  Golden  Notebook,  Anna  asks:  How  can  I  write 
.  *  '‘orld  in  which  so  many  are  suffering?  For  many  women,  even  to 
question  arouses  guilt  and  inhibits  the  initiative  to  work. 
.  ^  asked  similar  questions  of  ourselves  in  moments  of 

-  3nd  of  others  in  moments  of  envy.  No  matter  what  the 

'^onien  must  ask  these  questions.  We  who  have  just  begun 
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10  work  with  confidence  and  pleasure  do  not  ignore  those  whose  v.or\ 
provides  them  with  little  pleasure  or  purpose  of  any  kind.  It  is  onlj 
when  most  people  can  work  with  pride  and  pleasure  that  womcn^ 
without  guilt  and  yet  without  rejecting  their  history  of  service  and 
care,  can  happily  do  their  own  work. 

Although  we  are  a  distinct  group  of  women  by  virtue  of  our  ase 
and  the  particular  kinds  of  work  we  do,  we  hope  our  accounts  will 
have  relevance  for  other  women  in  other  circumstances.  By  describing 
our  conflicts  about  work  and  our  resistances  to  it,  by  relating  not  only 
instances  of  outrageous  institutional  discrimination  but  our  own  inner 
prejudices  against  ourselves,  we  may  illuminate  the  generic  aspects  of 
any  individual  woman’s  ambivalence  and  confusion.  Most  important, 
in  underscoring  the  self-discovery,  the  pleasure  and  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  that  work  has  afforded  us,  we  can  also  insist  on  the  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  meaningful  work  in  any  life. 

Because  we  are  concerned  with  the  value  and  purpose  of  work 
rather  than  with  its  ostensive  reward,  with  discipline  and  commitment 
rather  than  with  success,  we  did  not  particularly  seek  well-known 
women  to  write  for  this  book.  We  did  seek  out  women  who  had 
known  self-consciousness,  conflict  and  significant  change  in  their 
work  lives.  We  looked  for  women  who  wrote  about,  wrote  for,  identi¬ 
fied  with,  women.  Neither  of  these  characteristics  seems  to  ^ligur  well 
for  conventional  or  visible  success  in  a  competitive,  hiera^cbical  male 
world. 

Nevertheless,  the  women  who  contributed  to  this  book  have  been 
successful  in  more  than  one  sense  of  the  word.  Most  hold  the  ad¬ 
vanced  degree  appropriate  to  their  work.  Many  have  full-time  posi¬ 
tions  with  rank,  tenure  and  salary  appropriate  to  their  age.  Some  have 
published  books,  won  awards,  edited  a  prestigious  magazine,  or  served 
as  college  trustee.  More  than  one  misht  be  called  “famous.”  Contribu- 
tors  were  not  asked  to  stress  their  achievements  although  they  were 
free  to  do  so.  Yet,  even  the  unequivocally  successful  talk  little  of  their 
“success.”  On  the  contrary.  One  eminent  painter  says,  “I  was  tapped 
for  the  work  I  did  ...  I  was  a  ‘token’  woman  in  the  male  world.  There 
was  some  slight  satisfaction  in  that,”  and  then  proceeds  to  tell  of  years 
of  self-doubt,  hours  of  anxiety  alone  in  her  studio.  Another  woman 
whose  vita  would  show  a  book,  a  university  teaching  award,  numer¬ 
ous  articles,  conferences  national  and  international,  a  guest  editorship 
and  jet-set  lecturing,  tells  us,  “I  now  feel  free  to  do  my  own  work. 
What  has  become  difficult  is  determining  exactly  what  that  work 
should  be.”  Still  another,  who  begins  with  an  account  of  a  lecture  she 
gave  as  one  of  a  series  of  “distinguished  scientists,”  does  not  dweH 
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that  or  on  any  other  of  her  many  successes;  rather,  she  tells  of  an 
intensely  painful  formative  experience,  of  years  of  defeat.  Could  it  be 
that  these  women  don’t  believe  in  success  or  in  its  trappings?  Women 
have  no  history  of  success.  We  have  not  hoped  to  get  it,  are  said  to 
fear  it;  perhaps  when  it  comes,  we  don’t  take  it  seriously.  Then  again, 
women  have  not  been  taught  to  keep  the  stiff  upper  lip,  the  face,  the 
front;  perhaps  successful  women  are  not  afraid  to  reveal  the  confu¬ 
sions,  timidities,  and  failures  that  are  a  part  of  all  lives. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  we  are  pleased  that  success  does  not  star  in 
this  book.  There  is  already  at  least  one  good  book  about  women  and 
success  and  we  hope  that  there  will  be  more.  But  this  book  is  not 
about  success.  It  is  about  the  conflicts  and  pleasures  of  work,  about 
the  place  of  purposeful,  generative  work  in  the  adult  years  of  women's 
lives.  To  be  able  to  work  with  confidence  and  pleasure  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  coincident  and  certainly  not  synonymous  with  public  success 
and  acclaim.  It  is  possible  to  succeed  at  work  that  one  despises  and  to 
take  pleasure  in  work  that  does  not  result  in  tangible  achievement  or 
individual  renown. 

Though  anon,  may  have  been  a  woman,  we  have  no  wish  to  see 
women  remain  anonymous.  Respect  and  recognition  are  necessary  for 
self-esteem.  At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  wish  to  contnbute  to  another 
American  mystique.  The  mystique  of  success,  which  confounds  and 
destroys  the  initiative  of  all  too  many  of  us — men  as  well  as  women — 
has  intensified  our  struggles  to  find  work  of  our  own  and  to  respect  the 
work  of  others. 


While  putting  this  book  together,  we  asked  Tillie  Olsen  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  reprint  her  lecture,  “One  Out  of  Twelve:  Women  Who  Are 
V^riters  in  Our  Century.”  Tillie  Olsen  differs  from  the  rest  of  us  writ¬ 
ing  here.  Now  in  her  sixties,  she  has  belatedly  won  the  recognition 
due  her.  and  has  a  devoted  following  among  women  of  all  ages  and 
especially  among  the  young.  Her  success  is  anything  but  ambiguous, 
licr  life  was  anything  but  easy.  In  her  writing,  she  has  insisted  on  the 
difficulty,  the  necessity,  the  often  unrecognized  creativity,  and  the 
of  the  work  women  have  always  done;  at  the  same  time,  she 
enphasizes  another  value — that  of  autonomous,  chosen  work.  Be- 
of  economic  hardship,  political  commitment  and  family  respon- 
h^d  to  postpone  her  writing  again  and  again.  She  does 
the  constraints  on  most  women’s  lives,  the  limits 
'^hich  they  must  realize  their  aspirations.  Yet  she  insists  on  the 
aspirations,  on  women's  right  to  be  creative  and  to 
power  in  their  work. 
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It  is  difficult  for  most  of  us  to  maintain  these  several  convictioi^ 
simultaneously;  to  value  women’s  work  while  trying  to  chanse 
en’s  lives;  to  portray  the  poignancy  and  wealth  of  family  love  whii^ 
insisting  on  women’s  right  to  self-absorbing,  demanding  projects;  lo 
write  and  work  for  oneself  while  refusing  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  and  blind 
eye  to  traditions  of  womanly  service.  In  her  writing,  Tillie  Olsen  has 
integrated  and  imaginatively  elaborated  these  convictions.  For  this 
reason,  we  conclude  with  her  article  as  a  concrete  representation  of 
the  ideals  of  this  book. 


Sara  Ruddick 
Pamela  Daniels 
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